Foreword

Over the last 20 years interest in and controversy over the application
of microbiological criteria to classify foods as either microbiologically
acceptable or microbiologically unacceptable have grown steadily. A 1964
report of the National Research Council, An Evaluation of Public Health
Hazards from Microbiological Contamination of Foods made some early
recommendations toward establishment of meaningful microbiological
criteria.

In recent years food industry groups at the national and international
levels have expressed concern that microbiological criteria for foods es-
tablished by regulatory agencies often were not based on sound principles
and for some foods were set without justifiable rationale. Regulatory
agencies charged with enforcement of laws and regulations on safety and
quality of foods must evaluate a myriad of complex production, process-
ing, and distribution practices and must frequently do so with limited staff
and an extremely tight budget. Microbiological criteria often provide a
definitive figure on which a decision to classify a food as being micro-
biologically acceptable or unacceptable can be based.

When microbiological criteria for foods are not based on definite needs,
sound principles, and statistically solid background information, they may
become a burden to the food industry, give a false sense of security to
the public and lessen confidence in the ability of regulatory agencies to
regulate the food supply.

Lack of sound guiding principles for the establishment of microbio-
logical criteria has, at least in part, been responsible for the large number
of standards and guidelines (particularly at the state and local level) that
are impractical, unenforceable, and without uniformity.